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of a strong horse moving finely and freely gave him waves
of strength, inspired him with a feeling of force and power.
He was very fond of riding and driving, but the mere sight
of a good, well-fed, well-groomed, and well-handled horse
gave him quite as much inspiration as either of these ex-
ercises.

In the matter of field games, he was without a single
liking; indeed he was intolerably sceptical of their value,
He had loved fishing as a youth, and as a young minister
he had once tasted the pleasures of shooting; but so far
as we are able to discover he never took part in a game of
cricket, football, or tennis. Any game which absorbed
grown men's attention to the exclusion of the great end
of life incurred his condemnation. Games were only to be
regarded as diversions. The danger of cricket and football
lay in their tendency to deflect the mind of men from the
serious purposes of life. But his contempt for the majority
of such games was perhaps coloured, if not directly inspired,
by a kind of inability to understand their attraction.

With his children, as we have seen, he played a very
hearty game of " Fox and Geese/1 and Bramwell Booth
informs us, with a smile that almost writes a chapter of his
father's biography -~" He was always the Fox." Domi-
nant and masterful everywhere, he was dominant and mas-
terful even in the games of his children, throwing himself
into all their pleasures with a quite boyish zest, and insist-*
ing that whatever they did should be done thoroughly. It
is characteristic of him that he taught his boys to buy and
sell postage-stamps to advantage, concerning himself in
their collection, and encouraging them so to conduct this
business that they might be independent of pocket-money,
In the same manner, he did not merely cast a paternal eyes
upon the menagerie in the garden, but on occasion took an
active part in ''the rigging up of rabbit-hutches/' in the
serious side of the silkworm enterprise, and in the breeding
and sale of guinea-pigs. Something of the naturalist
showed itself in the interest he manifested from the very
first in the children's collection of moths, and particularly
in one of the boys' early enthusiasm for ants.

It may be imagined that with such a father the children